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For “The Friend.” 
The Telegraph and the Storm. 

(Continued from page 42.) 
_ “The observations, of the most reliable and 
| extended character, made within the last few 
| years, go far to show that the storms which 
- descend on low latitudes of the earth from high 
polar regions are, as the storms of the tropical 
| regions, likewise of a rotary or cyclonical 
- character. 
| “One of the most beautiful illustrations of 
| the law which governs these atmospheric dis- 
| turbances may be found in the gale which is 
| so celebrated as that in which, on the 25th of 
| October, 1859, the noble steamship Royal 

Charter went down, and several hundred lives 


_ were lost, in sight of the island of Anglesea, 


' on the coast of Wales. 


‘The Royal Charter 
gale, so remarkable in its features, and so 


- complete in its illustrations, as Admiral Fitz- 
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_ roy has well remarked, ‘we may say (from 


the fact of its having been noted at so many 
parts of the Hnglish coast, and because the 


_ storm passed over the middle of the country,) 
- is one of the very best to examine which has 


, occurred for some length of time.’ 
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“ At the fatal time the barometer, for over 
at least a thousand square miles of sea and 
land, was generally low, and had: become so, 


i gradually, during many previous days—some 


tell us as much asa whole week. On the west 
coast of Ireland ali was quiet in the atmos- 
phere; the sky in the north of Scotland was 
serene. On the 21st of September a vessel 
passed the Scilly Islands and encountered no 


gale, and on the 23d securely left the Channel 


soundings. On the 24th a vessel bound for 
Africa sailed from Liverpool,and met no storm. 
The Channel squadron noticed the low ba- 
rometer of 28.50 inches. In London rain was 
incessant and heavy, and the wind was from 
the south, while at Liverpool the winds were 
cold and northerly. On the dark and rainy 
afternoon and evening of the same day the 
Royal Charter was making way around An- 
glesea, close in shore, to her sadly chosen 
anchorage on the north side of that island, 
just in the place where she would feel the full 
force of the next day’s tempest. The tempest 
broke upon her the next morning near seven 


BS: o’clock, and in one short hour ‘that doubly 
i‘ powered ship of iron,’ which had circumnavi- 


gated the globe, was destroyed, with nearly 
all on board. Another vessel, and a wooden 
sailing ship, not a steamer, the Cumming, and 
several smaller vessels, encountered the same 
gale but a few miles off, and by a few hours’ 
sailing on the starboard tack (standing to the 
westward) ran out of the cyclone, and not one 
was wrecked, nor even materially injured. 
Had the Royal Charter, with her powerful 
engines and the use of her sails, followed their 
example on the morning of the 25th, all would, 
doubtless, have been right with her. The gale 
did not reach Liverpool until about twelve 
hours after the wreck of the noble vessel. 
Liverpool is about fifty or sixty miles from 
Anglesea. 

“The peculiarity of this gale which swept 
over the deck of the Charter was its intense 
coldness, being a polar current. Examining the 
diagram of ‘the Royal Charter storm,’ we see 
the tropical current advancing around the 
south and east of England with great force, to 
be, with greater force, speedily driven back 
by the polar current. 

“A letter from Dublin said, ‘In England 
you have had a tremendous gale (October 
25-26). Here it was not felt.’ A dead calm 
and a sharp frost of unusual severity prevailed 
on the west coast of Ireland. A vessel return- 
ing from Iceland had heavy gales from the 
east-northeast between October 23 and 28. 

“While at Anglesea, says Fitzroy, ‘the 
storm came from east-northeast, in the Irish 
Channel it was northerly; and on the east of 
Ireland it was from the northwest; in the 
Straits of Dover it was from the southwest ; 
and on the east coast it was easterly—all at 
the same minute. Thus,’ he adds, ‘there was 
an apparent circulation of cyclonic commotion 
passing northward from the 25th to the 27th, 
being two complete days from its appearance 
in the Channel, while outside of this circuit 
the wind became less and less violent ; and it 
is very remarkable that, even so near as on the 
west coast of Ireland, there was fine weather, 
with light breezes, while in the Bristol Chan- 
nel it blew a northerly and westerly gale. At 
Galway and at Limerick, on that occasion, 
there were moderate breezes only, while over 
England the wind was passing in a tempest, 
blowing from all points of the compass in ir- 
regular succession, around a central, variable 
area. 

“The phenomena of the Royal Charter gale 
have been given not as being peculiar or an- 
omalous in the annals of cyclonology, but for 
the accuracy with which they were recorded, 
and because they furnish the reader with the 
type to which most American storms, and, in- 
deed, all storms, more or less strictly conform, 
as geographical or orographical circumstances 
permit or prevent. 

“Storms similar in their conditions to that 
of the Royal Charter not infrequently occur 
in the United States, especially in the winter, 
when the conflict of the two currents, the 
polar and the equatorial, in high latitudes, is 


marked by sudden transitions in January from 
mild, moist, and balmy weather to a sudden 
and fearful cold, below zero. The furious 
battle of the elements rages, and reminds us 
of the famous Homeric description of Hector’s 
attack on the Grecian walls: 

“As when two scales are charged with doubtful loads 

From side to side the trembling balance nods, 

Till, poised aloft, the resting beam suspends 

Each equal weight, nor this nor that descends.’ 
It may suffice to give one instance of this in 
the great northwestern snow-storm of January 
last. Speaking of this storm, the Chicago 
Times of the 16th of January said: 

«<The tremendous storm which has just 


passed is without a peer in the knowledge of 
the oldest inhabitant. 

“¢The great snow-storm which visited Chi- 
cago on Friday (the 13th) first made its ap- 
pearance on the 10th ultimo at Reno, among 
the Rocky Mountains, where it commenced 
its initiatory rage with such violence and with 
such a blinding fall of snow that the work- 
men repairing the Union Pacific track could 
not see ten feet before them. It made its ap- 
pearance in Cheyenne on the 11th, and since 
then has been steadily advancing across the 
country. It has been one of those peculiar 
northwest storms whose coming was not in- 
dicated by the falling of the mercury in the 
barometer. On the other hand, the barome- 
ter rose, while the thermometer fell. The 
immediate cause of the storm is indicated in the 


falling of the thermometer so suddenly after such 


mild weather. 

“The earliest direct news of the storm 
was received from Cheyenne, the most west- 
ward meteorological station, it having com- 
menced to snow there about 4 P.M. on January 
11. Reports were also received from Omaha, 
Duluth, and St. Paul on the same day, show- 
ing that the storm had also commenced in 
those cities. The storm continued, with no 
cessation of violence, till about midnight of 
the 12th, when the weather telegrams failed 
to give any further knowledge of it. It had 
suddenly disappeared; but only to strike 
Chicago with a premonitory drizzle of rain 
on the morning of the 13th, the same symp- 
toms showing themselves in St. Louis and 
Milwaukee. 

“<The amount of snow that has fallen dur- 
ing the present storm is almost unparalleled ; 
but, great as it is, it furnishes no gauge for 
the quantity of moisture that has reached the 
earth, as the amount of rain and sleet held in 
the snow makes it almost as heavy as salt. 
Another interesting feature of the storm has 
been its extreme duration, as compared with 
its violence. As bitter as the driving wind ~ 
has been, the storm took thirty-nine hours to 
reach Chicago from Omaha, a progress which 
would give the very slow momentum of about 
ten miles an hour.’ 

“The Chicago storm was from the great 
polar current, and, as is the wont of westerly 
storms (from the orographic peculiarity of the 
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country), made its way to the Atlantic along 
the lakes and through the valley of the St. 
Lawrence. 

“¢With daily telegrams from the Azores 
and Iceland,’ Buchan says, ‘two and often 
three days’ intimation of almost every storm 
that visits Great Britain could be had.’ The 
Iceland telegram would give tidings from the 
polar air current, and that from the Azores 
would advertise the movement of the tropical 
current. 

“Tt is highly important that the United 
States should have telegrams from the Pacific, 
and from the valley of the Saskatchawan, or 
some point in British America on the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains. The import- 
ance of reports from the southwest also was 
fearfully demonstrated in March, during the 
already mentioned interruption of the Signal 
Service, when the tornado in St. Louis de- 
stroyed many lives, and $1,000,000 worth of 
property. 

“Tt is due to the cyclone theory, or ‘law of 
storms,’ here and heretofore advanced by the 
writer, to say that many of the storms which 
seem to be deviations from the cyclonic law 
are modified by interfering cyclones. ‘This 
view was formally adopted by the committee 
of the Meteorological Department of the Lon- 
don Board of Trade. Mr. Stevenson, of Ber- 
wickshire, England, as quoted by Fitzroy in 
the Board of Trade Report for 1862 (page 33), 
has some striking observations,-founded on 
his own invaluable labors: ‘The storms which 
pass over the British Isles are found generally 
to act in strict accordance with the cyclonic 
theory. In many cases, however, this ac- 
cordance is not so obvious, and the phenomena 
becomes highly complicated. This is a result 
which often happens when two or more cy- 
clones interfere—an event of very frequent oc- 
currence. When interferences of this descrip- 
tion take place we have squalls, calms (often 
accompanied by heavy rains), thunder-storms, 
great variations in the direction and force of 
the wind, and much irregularity in the baro- 
metric oscillations. These complex results 
are, however, completely explicable by the 
cyclonic theory, as I have tested in several 
instances. A very beautiful and striking ex- 
ample of a compound cyclonic disturbance of 
the atmosphere at this place was investigated 
by me in September, 1840, and found to be 
due to the interference of three storms.’ Mr. 
Stevenson gives a number of instances of in- 
terfering cyclones which confirm this view. 
The points of interference, where two cyclones 
strike and revolve against each other, are 
best marked by a peculiarly and treacherously 
fine rain. 

“Tt may not inappropriately be added here 
that the cyclone theory, so strikingly illus- 
trated by the hurricanes of the West Indies, 
has been demonstrated by Dove to apply to 
the typhoons of the Indian Ocean and China 
Seas. And Mr. Thorn has long since shown 
that the theory holds good for the storms of 
the Indian Ocean, south of the equator.” 

(To be continued.) 
Selected. 

One secret prayer, or deep sigh from the 
wrestling soul, produced by the eternal Spirit, 
is of more real service to it, issues from it 
with more fervor, prevails more effectually 
with the Father, and procures it more refresh- 
ment, than ten thousand vain repetitions ; 
because the virtue of the Spirit of the great 


Intercessor being in these prayers and sighs, 
they cannot but find acceptance. 
eae Se 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
From the Letters and Papers of John Barclay. 
(Continued from page 37.) 

His mind had for several years been im- 
pressed with an apprehension that he should 
be called to the work ofthe ministry ; and in 
the prospect of it, he was preserved in a wait- 
ing, dependent state; and fervent was his 
concern to be entirely given up to serve the 
Lord in the way of His holy reqnirings. At 
the interment of his beloved wife, in the Sixth 
month, 1823, he was engaged in vocal suppli- 
cation; andin the autumn of that year he 
spoke as a minister. In allusion to this so- 
lemn and important work, after describing 
the fear and caution with which he had en- 
tered upon it, he says, “The weight and 
sweetness that dwelt on my mind after this 
surrender, cannot be set forth. Oh! how it 
rested on my spirit all the day in an unutter- 
able manner! and yet such freedom, of spirit, 
—so that nothing seemed a trial, or that to 
which I was unequal. I shall not easily for- 
get how comfortable and at ease in my mind 
I felt. Oh! it was a heavenly feeling, and 
nothing short of Him that is in Heaven could 
give it.” 

He was acknowledged a minister by his 
Friends in Cornwall in 1825, and in the fol- 
lowing year was married to Mary Moates, and 
removed to Alton. After a residence of three 
years at that place, he settled at Croydon ; 
and in 1835 he removed to Stoke Newington, 
within the compass of this Monthly Meeting, 
where he resided during the remainder of his 
life. In the course of the before-mentioned 
period, he paid several religious visits, with 
the unity of his Friends; and in one of these 
journeys he travelled into Scotland as far as 
Aberdeen. 

He had been from his youth of a tender 
constitution, and for the last few years of his 
life he had suffered much from a disease in his 
knee, which rendered walking or other active 
exertion difficult to him. He was, however, 
very exemplary in his efforts to attend our 
religious meetings ; in which the exercise of 
his dedicated spirit was strengthening to ma- 
ny. His engagements in the line of the min- 
istry amongst us were not frequent; but he 
was at times led to address his Friends in a 
weighty and feeling manner: endeavoring to 
turn their attention from a dependence on 
man, and from all that is superficial in reli- 
gion, to a single reliance on the great Head of 
the church, “the Minister of the sanctuary 
and of the true tabernacle, which the Lord 
pitched, and not man.” 

Our dear Friend was remarkable for integ- 
rity and uprightness of heart ; and in the pri- 
vate walks of life his conduct was strikingly 
circumspect, and his conversation, whilst in- 
nocently cheerful, was instructive, being sea- 
soned with grace. 

Notwithstanding he was, in the ordering of 
unerring Wisdom, much confined at home 
from bodily infirmity, yet his concern for the 
prosperity of our Society remained unabated ; 
and his mind was actively employed in endea- 
voring to promote the spiritual welfare of its 
members. With this object his time was 
much occupied in editing a series of publica- 
tions, selected from the writings of our ho- 
nored predecessors in religious profession. 


In the Eleventh month, 1836, he paid an 
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acceptable visit in the love of the Gospel, to 
the families of Friends at Brighton ; and in~ 
the Eleventh mo. 1837, he felt attracted by 
the same precious influence, to a similar en-_ 
gagement in his own particular meeting of 
Stoke Newington. After going through near-— 
ly half the families, wherein his service was | 
much to the comfort of his friends, finding his — 
constitution increasingly enfeebled, he return-— 
ed to the Monthly Meeting its minute granted — 
him for that purpose, accompanying it with a 
letter, replete with the expression of religious 
concern, from which the following is extract- 
ed. ‘On proceeding in the weighty engage- 
ment before me, I may acknowledge that al- 
though no wonderful outpouring of Divine . 
power was my portion, I was mercifully fa- 
vored, during the few days that I entered 
upon the work, with such a sense that the 
Lord preserveth the simple and the upright, — 
that it was as my meat and drink to be thus 
among my friends; hard things were made 
very easy, and bitter things full of sweetness ; 
a gently flowing stream of heavenly goodness 
being extended in every hour of need, though 
in a way humiliating to the creature, and so 
as nothing of the flesh could glory.” 

His health continuing to decline, he went 
to Brighton; but there his indisposition in- 
creased, and on the 8th of the Fifth month, 
he was, by medical advice, removed to Turn- 
bridge Wells; after which he survived but a 
few days. 

On the evening of the 9th, when about to 
retire to rest, on rising from his chair, and 
leaning on the couch, and on the arm of his 
beloved wife, he supplicated thus: “Oh gra- 
cious Father! if it please Thee, spare us to 
each other a little longer, and make us more 
entirely devoted to Thee, and thy precious 
cause of Truth in the earth ; nevertheless not 
our will, O Lord! but thine be done.” 

On the next day, which was the one imme- 
diately preceding his decease, he uttered many 
weighty expressions; amongst which were 
the following: “The Truth shall prevail.— 
Truth shall reign over all—None that trust 
in the Lord shall be confounded; but they 
shall be as Mount Zion, which cannot be 
moved. You all know my desire to be pre- 
served near the Lord ; to be strengthened and 
upheld by the Lord; to be found in Him ;— 
this is the way of peace. I trust we shall be 
strengthened and animated to go through our 
day’s work; then we shall find mercy at the 
hands of the Lord,—Let us look to the Lord 
for strength, at all times, and under all cir- 
cumstances. 

In the latter part of this day, his voice was 
lifted up in a constant melody, and for many 
hours together, like a song of praise; during 
which, these words were clearly distinguished, 
“Oh Lord!—dear Lord!—come. I bless the 
Lord.—I am the Lord’s for ever.—Cleave to 
Him, O! cleave to Him,—love Him with all 
your heart.” The name of Jesus was often 
to be heard, and the word Hallelujah was fre- 
quently repeated. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon of the 
11th of Fifth month, 1838, he peacefully passed 
away, aged forty-one years, a minister about 
fifteen years; and is, we reverently trust, 
united to the redeemed before the throne, who 
sing the new song, “ Worthy is the Lamb, 
that was slain, to receive power, and wisdom, 
and riches, and strength, and honor, and 
glory, and blessing.” 

(To be continued.) 
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From The “British Friend.” 
Thomas Drewry’s Protest. 


We may inform our readers that this docu- 
vaent, a copy of which appears in our adver- 
ising columns, was sent to our last Yearly 
fleeting, but, as might be expected, was not 
‘ead therein; it was also forwarded about the 
yame time, to the “ Charity Commissioners,” 
‘uondon, and its receipt duly acknowledged 
lny that body. 


‘To all whom it may concern :— 

I, Taomas Drewry, of Fleetwood, in the 
ounty of Lancaster, Grocer, do solemnly, 
sincerely, and truly declare and affirm, That 

i. am a member of the religious Society of 

Friends, commonly called Quakers; that I 
belong to Preston Monthly Meeting, which is 
‘a constituent part of the Quarterly Meeting 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, and within the 
‘bounds of the Yearly Meeting of London ; 
that I am entitled to all the rights and privi- 
lleges of membership in the Society of Friends, 

ewhich rights and privileges have not to this 
day been called in question by any of the con- 

stituted meetings of said Society. 

- 2, TI declare that the adoption of, or acqui- 
escence in new principles and new usages, at 
‘variance with the fundamental principles or- 
iginally established in the Society, is a depar- 
ture from the original compact, and a lower- 
ing of the ancient standard of faith, and that 
the meeting so departing becomes an alien 
body, and is thereby divested of all rightful 

claim to be regarded as a meeting in com- 

“munion with the true Society of Friends. 

3. I assert that great and fundamental 
changes have taken place within what is 
called the Society of Friends, in recent years, 

in reference to Faith and Doctrine. 

4, I declare that the Yearly Meeting of 
London, as it is called by the said Society, 
has officially embraced new Doctrines, and to 

a great extent discarded those views of primi- 

tive Christianity, which, through the order- 
ing of Infinite Goodness, were revived, pro- 
claimed, published to the world, lived up to, 
and suffered for, by Friends at the beginning. 

- 5, J affirm that evidences of this defection 

- abound and are almost everywhere apparent. 
6. I assert, and am able and willing to 

~ offer clear and ample proof, that the changes 
in Doctrine referred to, have been pointed out 
by well-concerned Friends again an again ; 
and I also assert that for upwards of thirty 
years at least, true Friends have been exer- 
cised in their minds and distressed thereby, 
that these have availed themselves of the op- 
portunities which the various Meetings for 
Discipline afforded, to speak of the hurtfal 
tendency of the changes in question, but that 
entreaty, expostulation, remonstrance, and 
warning, have been alike disregarded. 

7, Laffirm that nothing convincing to the 
true Friend has been put forth in defence of 
these innovations in Doctrine, nor has it been 
shown by official documents, or otherwise 
proved, wherein the Karly Friends were mis- 
taken in their views or apprehensions of the 
Truth, 

8, Lassert that it is not in the power, or 
within the competency, or constitutional func- 
tions, of any of the Meetings for Church Affairs 
of the Society of Friends, called and known 
by the name of Meetings for Discipline, to 
alter, abrogate, or abolish the Religious Prio- 
ciples or Doctrines of Truth, which were held, 
get forth, maintained, and promulgated by the 
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don, or annul the Religious Testimonies, Prac- 
tices, and Usages, which it was the care and 
concern of our predecessors in the Truth, in 
the fear of the Lord to maintain. 

9. I affirm that not even a Yearly Meeting, 
the highest court as regards Faith and Prac- 
tice amongst Friends, can change the funda- 
mental Principles of the Society, or the Tes- 
timonies which have ever uniformly flowed 
from them, and which have been left to us in 
trust for succeeding generations. 

10. I maintain that the abandonment of 
said Principles is an act of separation. 

11. I affirm, in accordance with the doc- 
trine of our ancient Friends, that all who 
desert the Religious Principles, which first 
drew together and distinguished the Society, 
be they few or many, are truly Separatists, 
and that those who adhere to the original 
faith, have the power to say to the dissen- 
tients, You have changed your views, we can 
no longer acknowledge you to be in fellow- 
ship with us. 

12. Ideclare that London Yearly Meeting, 
as it is termed, has separated itself from the 
sound part of the Society ; and I affirm that 
the taint of separation necessarily reaches 
and attaches to all meetings, of whatever kind, 
that remain subordinate thereto, whether 
they be Quarterly, Monthly, or Preparative, 
together with the subsidiary meetings there- 
unto belonging. 

13. Seeing that London Yearly Meeting, 
go called, has sanctioned and introduced into 
its midst, changes and innovations in Doctrine 
of a very important character,—seeing that 
+4 has done that which it had no constitutional 
authority to do,—seeing that it has broken 
the compact which bound the Society into 
one body, for the support and maintenance of 
the Principles and Testimonies of Truth,—I 
maintain that it has become the Yearly Meet- 
ing of a body of Separatists,and consequently 
has no lawful right, title, or authority to as- 
sume the name or to exercise the functions of 
a Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends. 

14. I, therefore, under a sense of appre- 
hended duty, Protest against the claim or pre- 
scriptive right, set up by this Meeting of Sepa- 
ratists, either by itself, or by any of its subor- 
dinate Meetings, to have, hold, retain posses- 
sion of, deal with, or administer trust property, 
which belongs not to it, but belongs to those 
who adhere to the original faith of the Society 
of Friends, for whose sole use and benefit the 
several trusts were created, by their predeces- 
sors in religious profession. 

(Signed) Tuomas Drewry. 

Declared and affirmed at Fleetwood, in the 
County of Lancaster, this twentieth day of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
one, before me, (Signed) J. Kemp, 

Justice of the Peace, acting in and for the 

County of Lancaster. 


For ‘*The Friend.” 
Memoirs of Mildred Ratcliff. 
(Continued from page 43.) 

About the close of 1810, Rebecca Preston 
writes to Mildred Ratcliff the following letter 
of christian love and sympathy :— 

“Beloved Friend,—lI received a letter from 
thee, dated 5th of the Ninth month last. It 
was truly satisfactory to hear from thee, with 
whom my spirit has often deeply travailed 
since we parted in the fresh flowings of love, 
which I trust proceeded from the pure Foun. 


founders of this people; or to rescind, aban-| tain of light and life, 
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I do feelingly sympa- 
thize with thee through and in all thy suffer- 
ings and deep baptisms. They are the lot of 
the righteous: but through faithfulness and 
obedience we can rejoice in the God of our 
salvation, and sing praises to his glorious 
name. He has ever been our help, and I 
trust will be so, even unto the end. 

“J may inform thee that we had a pleasant 
journey home from the Yearly Meeting, there 
being twenty of us in company. We reached 
Lynchburg on Seventh-day morning, took 
breakfast there, and soon got home, where 
we found all well. I received soon after a 
letter from Philadelphia, informing me of the 
death of my father. It was a cause of sorrow: 
yet I had to rejoice in finding that he said his 
work was done, and that he was willing to 
go. Oh, that it were the happy lot of all to 
live so, that they might lay down their heads 
in peace at last. 

“J feel deeply concerned for Friends in 
these parts, for the pure principle of light and 
life is oppressed in many of them. Yet I have 
to rejoice in believing, there are some who 
are deeply concerned for the prosperity of the 
Truth ; who desire that Zion might arise and 
shake herself from her many pollutions, gath- 
ered from the dust of the earth. 

“J shall much rejoice to hear of your being 
agreeably settled, where you may enjoy sweet 
harmony and concord together, and in your 
friends. For my part, I seem much stripped. 
At times as if I was almost forsaken—poor 
and needy. These are humbling seasons, and 
so ordered in Divine wisdom for the trial of 
faith and patience. Oh, that I may ever be 
watchful, and keep a single eye to Him who 
has ever been my helper and strength through 
all trials, and in every needful time. A say- 
ing of our dear Lord has often occurred to my 
remembrance: ‘In the world ye shall have 
tribulation, but in me peace.’ This is great 
encouragement indeed for us to look unto 
Him from whom all peace floweth. 

“It was truly satisfactory to hear such a 
particular account of thy journey, as also to 
hear of some of my beloved friends in Vir- 
ginia and Carolina. I was sorry to hear of 
thy frequent indisposition, though I had to 
rejoice that thou wast 80 supported, and en- 
abled under thy bodily infirmities to pursue 
thy journey. 

« Priends are moving very much from these 
parts. Among the rest, dear D. M. and her 
family. Seneca Meeting, it is likely, will be 
broken up, as I expect Ivy Creek will also. 
I rather suppose our Quarterly Meeting must 
fall before long. If it should, I believe more 
of us will be anxious to move. 

“TI conclude in gospel love, thy real friend, 


RepecoA PRESTON.” 


David Vestal, who was in Ohio on a reli- 
gious visit in 1811, addressed a letter to Har- 
rison and Mildred Ratcliff before returning 
home. It was dated “9th mo.16th, 1811.” 
He says in it: “ Dear Mildred, thou hast been 
very near to me, and still remains so to be. 
I conclude with a salutation of unfeigned love 
to you, and with a desire that all your move- 
ments may be in right counsel—and mine 
also.” 

Her memorandums are resumed 9th mo. 
26th, 1811. She says: “From an apprehen- 
sion of duty, I now take my pen in hand to 
set down a little of the exercise of mind 


through which I have lately passed, and 
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which seems awfully and weightily to impress 
my spirit. I believe it is required of me by 
my Divine Master, to pay a visit in gospel 
love to Friends and others in Philadelphia, 
and many other places through the Hastern 
States. When I take into view the situation 
of things every way, I have no words to con- 
vey my feelings. Yet I have been enabled in 
a good degree of resignation to say, Not my 
will, but Thine, O Father, be done! Thou 
knowest my situation. I need not make it 
known unto thee. Iam glad and thankful 
that through Thy aid I am able to say, Lord 
thou knowest all things! Thou knowest that 
I love thee, and desire to serve thee in the 
line of thy appointments, while I live. All 1 
ask, all I crave is, that thou mayst be my all 
in all, every day and in every place: then it 
matters nothing for aught beside.” 

Although Mildred Ratcliff was brought into 
a state of submission of her own will in this 
concern, it appears that when opened to her 
Monthly Meeting at that time, some difficul- 
ties were thrown in the way of her accom- 
plishing it. 

In a letter to her beloved friend Rebecca 
Preston, she mentioned the prospect which 
weighed upon her mind, and received a reply, 
dated “11th mo. 11th, 1811,” from which we 
extract the following : 

“ My mind is often turned towards thee in 
the love of the Gospel, and I nearly sympa- 
thize with thee in the many deep trials and 
baptisms thou hast to pass through. Mayst 
thou not be discouraged. He who is the God 
of thy life, thy dear Redeemer, will surely be 
near thee, and if thou art faithful, will pre- 
serve thee through every trying dispensation. 

“ Dear friend, the weighty prospect before 
thee is indeed awful. Mayst thou deeply 
weigh the matter, and then when the com- 
mand is, ‘Go forth in my name, and do my 
work,’ the promise also will be fulfilled to 
thee, ‘I will be with thee, and enable thee to 
perform it.’ Then, too, 1 believe thou wilt 
have the concurrence and near sympathy of 
thy brethren and sisters of that Quarter. The 
prayer of my heart is for thy preservation. 

Resecoa Preston.” 

In a memorandum M. Ratcliff writes: “ My 
mind is once more strengthened and encour- 
aged to trust in God! Yea, in that God who 
has, through every age of the world, proved 
himself to be the helper of the helpless, and 
the upholder of those who put their trust in 
Him. Under a fresh sense this morning that 
He is good, I venture to pen down what opens 
in my mind. Were it not for mercy, Divine 
mercy, vouchsafed to me, and the help handed 


to me from instruments in various quarters, | 


I must long ago have fainted by the way, 
under the heavy load of affliction which has 
attended me on my earthly pilgrimage. Mag- 
nified be the Name of my God forever, I am 
yet able at times to say, ‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth, and because he liveth, I 
shall live also; for He will keep me through 
the mighty arm of His power.” 
(To be continued.) 


Ah! creeds and forms, and a literal faith, will 
do nothing for us; we must give up our own 
wills entirely, and become like little children; 
it is the only way we can enter the kingdom. 
I have known no other religion all my life, 
than the will of God, and now whether I live 
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Selected, 
TRUST. 
I know not if dark or bright 
Shall be my lot; 
If that wherein my hopes delight 
Be best or not. 


It may be mine to drag for years 
Toil’s heavy chain, 

Or day and night my meat be tears 
On beds of pain. 


Dear faces may surround my hearth 
With smiles and glee, 

Or I may dwell alone, and mirth 
Be strange to me. 


My bark is wafted to the strand 
By breath divine, 

And on the helm there rests a hand 
Other than mine. 


One who has known in storms to sail 
I have on board ; 

Above the raging of the gale, 
I hear my Lord. 


He holds me when the billows smite, 
I shall not fall ; : 

If sharp, ’tis short; if long, ’tis light— 
He tempers all. 


Safe to the land—safe to the land— 
The end is this: 
And then with Him go hand in hand 
Far into bliss. 
Dean of Canterbury. 


Selected. 
BRING OUR SHEAVES WITH US. 
The time for toil has past, and night has come, 
The last and saddest of the harvest eves; 
Worn out with labor long and wearisome, 
Drooping and faint the reapers hasten home, 
Each laden with his sheaves. 


Last of the laborers, Thy feet I gain, 

Lord of the Harvest! and my spirit grieves 
That I am burdened not so much with grain 
As with a heaviness of heart and brain ; 
Master, behold my sheayes! 


Few, light and worthless, yet their trifling weight 
Through all my frame a weary aching leaves ; 

For long I struggled with my hapless fate, 

And stayed and toiled till it was dark and late; 
Yet these are all my sheaves. 


Full well I know I have more tares than wheat; 
Brambles and flowers, dry stalks and withered leayes; 
Wherefore I blush and weep, as at Thy feet 
I kneel down reyerently and repeat, 
“Master, behold my sheayes !” 


I know these blossoms, clustering heavily 
With evening dew upon their folded leaves, 
Can claim no value or utility ; 
Therefore shall fragraney and beauty be 
The glory of my sheaves. 


So do I gather strength and hope anew ; 
For well I know Thy patient love perceives 
Not what I did, but what I strove to do; 
And, though the full ripe ears be sadly few, 
Thou wilt accept my sheayes. 


For “The Friend.” 
Necond Annual Report of the Associated Executive 
Committee of Friends on Indian Affairs. 
(Continued from page 47.) 

“ We have heard of no depredations by the 
Kiowas since the arrest of their chiefs, and 
we hope they will take warning by what has 
occurred. The Cheyennes and Arapahoes do 
not seem inclined to justify the Kiowas, and 
will hardly be persuaded by them to join in 
measures of retaliation. 

“Tn judging the action of agent Tatum, 
Friends must remember that he had been 
placed in a position by the Society itself, in 


or die, I shall be with my dear Saviour.—S. 
di Ga 


which hoe must have acted as he did, or have 


: 


murder and rapine, and with protecting those 
who boasted of their guilt. The latter charge, | 
justly founded, would not only have been la- 
mentable, but also far more damaging to the 
cause in which we are engaged, than are the 
present futile attempts of those who oppose 
our work and attempt to prove it a failure 
by citing the above case of arrest. We deny 
totally that this is any evidence whatever of 
the failure of the peace policy. From the 
nature of men, even in civilized communities, 
there is frequent necessity for legal restraint 
and punishment; and it cannot be wonderful 
that some Indians should so persistently vio- 
late law as to render necessary the enforce- . 
ment of its provisions. Most surely Friends 
have never claimed that if they were permit- 
ted to fill all the offices in the land, no occa- 
sions would arise for arresting and punishing 
criminals. It is true, that Lawrie Tatum 
called upon the military to make the arrest ; 
but there was no other authority in existence 
in that section. In short, we feel that under 
all the exceedingly trying and perplexing cir- 
cumstances which have surrounded our agent 
during his period of care over these Indians, 
not one of us can feel confident that we would 
have done better than he. , : 

“In the above enumeration in the several 
Agencies, various small and scattered bands 
have not been estimated. Recently also there 
is a large accession of Northern Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes to the tribes under agent Dar- 
lington. We think a complete census of the 
Central Superintendency would exhibit not 
less than 20,000 Indians. 

“The Indians of our country may be classi- 
fied into Semi-civilized, and Blanket tribes. 
In the former class there are some individu- 
als much in advance of others, educated, indus- 
trious and thrifty. As a class they are loca- 
ted, and live mainly by the cultivation of the 
soil. Many of them profess Christianity, but 
the greater portion are heathen, pay com- 
paratively little regard to the sacredness of 
the marriage relation, and indulge in their 
dances and accompanying revelry and dissi- 
pation. Their numbers usually diminish rath- 
er than increase, for a state of semi-barbarism 
is less favorable to health and longevity than 
either civilization or the savage state. The 
savage is accustomed to constant exposure 
from infancy ; the civilized man protects him- 
self against exposure; whilst the semi-barba- 
rian in his ignorance and improvidence, some- 
times protects himself when he does not need 
it, and thus relaxes and debilitates his system, 
and then again exposes himself to wet and cold 
without protection, and suffers the penalty in 
disease and premature death. The semi-barba- 
rian, unchristianized, also gives alooserrein to 
his animal passions, in those increased facilities 
of indulgence, afforded by contact with vicious 
white people, and adds to his barbarian vices, 
intemperance and a sensuality peculiarly po- 
tent in physical deterioration. 

“The Blanket tribes vary very much in 
their conditon. Some are located and derive 
a partial supportfrom the soil; making occa- 
sional visits to uninhabited regions for secur- 
ing buffalo meat, venison, robes and furs. 
Other tribes live a wandering life, roaming 
over the plains and only coming to their agen- 
cies, a band at a time, to secure their rations, 
of sugar, coffee, flour, &. The civilization 
of the latter class presents obstacles of the 
most formidable character, as has been already 


stood justly charged with upholding acts of|shown in our remarks upon the Kiowas and . 


manches. But even amongst these wild 
id wandering people, there are usually a few 
ao can be persuaded to locate and to culti- 
te the soil, and it is by assisting these in 
‘ilding houses, opening small farms, &c., 
at a nucleus is formed for a larger work of 
» kind in the future. As these few individ- 
‘ls adopt the habits of civilization and be- 
me self-supporting and thrifty, and their 
jildren educated, they influence others to 
‘low their example. The blanket is very 
ach a type of the Indian’s tendency to hus- 
mdry. Whenever he undertakes to support 
nself by manual labor he lays aside his blan- 
it because of its inconvenience. 
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the Indian, A little more than a year ago 
there was a grand Indian Confederation, from 
the Sioux of the Upper Missouri to the Kio- 
was and Comanches of the Red River of Tex- 
as, which threatened a most serious border 
war. Military men unhesitatingly declared 
their convictions, that war last summer was 
inevitable, and some of the post commanders 
called urgently for reinforcements. With the 
settlers upon the border there was much ex- 
citement, and the constant dread of those hor- 
rors heretofore so often enacted. At this 
juncture, a striking circumstance, bearing 
upon the general result, occurred. A mem- 
ber of our Committee, seeing the threatening 


“One great object of President Grant’s|storm upon our Western frontier, and anxious 
icy is to secure peace with the Indian|to prevent its fury and destruction, suggested 
‘first, because war always entails much|to Vincent Colyer, the Secretary of the Pres- 
fering and crime upon both parties, and ajident’s Indian Commission, that Red Cloud, 


rder war is especially terrible in its con- 
quences to women and children, as neither 
‘ty usually discriminates to much extent 
‘en the law is life for life and scalp for scalp. 
scondly, war is far more expensive than 
ace. The government being already deep- 
in debt, it well became a wise administra- 
on, looking at its own reputation, and at 
‘e good of the country, to inaugurate meas- 
ves of retrenchment. Thirdly, the great 
acific Railroad and other schemes for the 
svelopment of the vast resources of the coun- 
‘y, and which bind together by the force of 
common interest all its parts, would be 
veatly jeopardized by Indian warfare. The 
»otection of long lines of railway, traversing 
‘section inhabited by hostile Indians, would 
8 almost impossible. Finally, it was doubt- 
‘ss hoped that a just and humane treatment 
? the Indians in the future, would tend in 
ome degree to obliterate the odium which 
istly attaches itself in the eyes of the Christian 
‘orld, to our Government, because of the vi- 
lence and heartlessness and bloodshed which 
iave too often characterized its administration 
{f Indian affairs. 
“Tf these were some of the promptings of 
ine President, we believe it safe to say that 
"riends felt a strong desire to answer these 


the most influential chief of the Sioux Indians, 
be invited to Washington, in friendly confer- 
ence with the President, upon the subjects 
which were rendering the Indians dissatisfied. 
Secretary Colyer at once recommended the 
suggestion to the favorable notice of Presi- 
dent Grant. Near the same time, a telegram 
was received by the War department from 
General Smith, in command in the Upper 
Missouri region, saying that Red Cloud had 
just expressed to him a desire to visit his 
Great Father at Washington, in conference 
upon various matters with which he felt ag- 
grieved. These concurrent propositions, ap- 
parently so diverse and disconnected in their 
origin, were immediately and favorably enter- 
tained by the President, and an order was is- 
sued to General Smith, to invite Red Cloud 
and other chiefs to Washington. We all know 
the effect of that visit upon Red Cloud, and 
through him, upon that most powerful and 
warlike of the Indian tribes, of which he is 
the most distinguished representative. In 
the meantime, our agents amongst those wild 
and restless tribes in the southwest, the Chey- 
ennes, Arapahoes, Kiowas, Comanches, and 
Apaches, were earnestly striving to co-operate 
with the Government in bringing about a bet- 
ter state of feeling amongst their Indians, and 


‘romptings by cordial co-operation, both be- 
lause the object in view was in itself a most 
‘esirable one, and because they believed that 
d the offer of the President to commit to their 
‘are some of the red men, they saw an open 
loor leading to their Master's harvest-field, 
nd hoped to be able to bring some of the 
»bjects of their care to a practical knowledge 
of Christianity and to a participation in its 
senefits and blessings. 
_ “The question then arises—Can these ob- 
‘ects be attained? 
_ “Tn considering this question, we must re- 
member that in a matter of this kind perfect 
success cannot in the nature of things be ex- 
pected—especially in a short time. The hus- 
cna does not expect every seed which he 
lants to perfect fruit. He knows some of it 
will perish. Neither is he disheartened by 
the taunts of his enemies who, before the time 
of harvest, cry, ‘failure,’ ‘failure.’ In the put- 
ting forth of the leaf and the opening of the 
bloom, he sees indications of the hoped-for 
erop, and he labors on in faith, waiting till 
the heat and the dew and the rain have had 
time to accomplish the results for which 
'God’s providence has appointed them. 
 « But let us consider the past of our work, 
‘short as it has been, in reference to the great 
desire of the President to secure peace with 
34 


to break up, by force of persuasion and skil- 
ful management, those warlike combinations, 
so full of terror to the border people. It is 
well known that we had no Indian war last 
summer, notwithstanding the confident pre- 
dictions of military men, and the equally con- 
fident expectations of settlers. We cannot 
deem it wrong to attribute this result to the 
wise and pacific policy pursued; and in the 
prosecution of that policy, Friends certainly 
had an important share. Herein was a great 
pecuniary saving to the Government, for it 
costs $5000 a day to support aregiment upon 
the frontier, or $450,000 for a three months’ 
campaign—and it would have required twen- 
ty regiments in such a war, over so great a 
territory—costing $9,000,000. Herein was the 
saving of the lives of many soldiers, and of 
some Indian warriors; a saving of hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of lives of women and 
children, both white and Indian ; a saving to 
tthe Great Pacific Railroad, and to all those 
interests of the entire country which are pro- 
moted by this truly wonderful interoceanic 
connection; a saving to the honor and repu- 
tation of our country ; a saving in the de- 
monstration to the Government, that peace 
purchased by honesty and fair dealing, is 
cheaper than war; a Saving in the education 
of the popular mind to the practicability of 
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peace, and ultimately to a demand upon the 
government for such a policy as will maintain 
it. 


(To be continued.) 


The Domesticated Toad.—We shall finish 
this chapter on reptiles with a short account 
of a toad which lived more than thirty-six 
years in a hole beneath the door-step of a 
French farm-house. How old it was when 
first noticed no one could say, but it had pro- 
bably lived a long time before familiarity with 
the sight of man emboldened it to rest tran- 
quilly on the door-step, over which many per- 
sons were constantly passing. The step be- 
came, in reality, the reptile’s hunting-ground, 
where, with little trouble, it might capture 
the ants which persisted in crossing and re- 
The toad, “ hunting for its 
supper,” became one of the regular sights of 
the neighborhood, and certainly the skilful 
manner in which the creature used its wonder- 
fully formed tongue, left an impression upon 
all spectators that this toad was a most clever 
insect-hunter. Four particulars, especially, 
fixed the attention of the more thoughtful 
observers. It was soon evident that the toad 
was most skilful in judging distances; the 
tongue was never darted at an insect until it 
came within a certain range—this space was 
never miscalculated. The accuracy of the 
creature’s alm was another matter for sur- 
prise. The insects were generally, if not al- 
ways, in motion when the tongue was darted 
out against them; but the arrow never failed 
to hit. The singular rapidity with which the 
organ was shot forth excited equal wonder. 
Many curious watchers were unable to note 
every motion; only a few of the keener eyes 
could manage this. Yet this operation was 
a complex one. The tongue is doubled or 
folded up when in the mouth; there is there- 
fore a twofold action required—an uncoiling 
of the weapon, and then the darting out pro- 
cess. The withdrawing of the tongue, with 
the captured insect on its tip, was not less re- 
markable than the other operations. Not- 
withstanding the rapid motion, the fineness 
of the tongue tip, and the struggles of the 
prey, the captured victim was never dropped. 

Now it is clear that, in all this hunting 
work, the toad intelligently employed two 
instruments in harmonious co-operation—the 
eye and the tongue. The one never failed 
the other. The rifle-shooter knows how much 
practice is required before eye and hand act 
perfectly together; our domesticated toad had 
gained this power over the combined action 
of two dissimilar organs. 

The tameness of this toad was so remark- 
able, that we may justly call the animal “ do- 
mesticated.” It would remain quietly in one 
hand, and take its food from the other, pro- 
vided a leaf were placed on the hand which 
held it. Without this precaution, the warmth 
of the human skin evidently annoyed the cold 
reptile. Few things seemed to please the 
animal more than placing it on a table in the 
evening when the lamp was lighted. It then, 
with the greatest confidence, would look 
round with its gleaming eyes, and when in- 
sects were placed on the table, snapped them 
up with a rapidity which seemed greater than 
in its day huntings. 

In this way the animal lived for thirty-six 
years, in, or near the house, the pet of the' 
village and the neighborhood. It might have 
lived for as many years more, had not a tame, 


crossing the step. 
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but spiteful and jealous raven pecked out one 
of the toad’s eyes. Then we saw how much 
the proper use of its tongue depended on the 
sight. The toad could no longer measure 
distances accurately, or aim with certainty ; 
it died in about a year after the injury, appa- 
rently from starvation.— Menault. 
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TENTH MONTH 7, 1871. 


Our readers will find in to-day’s number, a 
statement in the form of an affidavit made by 
Thomas Drewry, taken from an advertising 
page of the last number of the British Friend, 
and also what is said of it by the editor of that 
journal. We transfer it to our pages as a 
document which will throw some light on the 
history of the present eventful period in our 
religious Society. We know nothing of its 
author, nor of the motives that induced him 
to resort to this mode for giving expression 
to his opinions and feelings, except as he states 
the latter to be ‘under a sense of apprehended 
duty.” While recognizing the truth of much 
that he affirms, we are unable to see what is 
to be gained by the course he has pursued for 
setting it forth, unless it may be intended to 
bear on some future legal proceedings, which 
we would greatly deprecate. Its perusal has 
awakened feelings of profound sadness. 

In looking over the different meetings in 
our widespread religious Society, and medita- 
ting on the great changes in doctrine and 
practice that, within comparatively few years, 
have been introduced and found acceptance 
with many within them; in contrasting the 
powerful gospel messages, and the humble, 
self-denying, dedicated lives of those who, 
within the range of our memory, were con- 
sidered the anointed ministers, or the practi- 
cal exponents of the holy religion which 
Friends profess, with the doctrines preached, 
and the corresponding conduct exhibited by 
very many who, in the present day, occupy 
similar positions of influence ; and when read- 
ing the high wrought accounts given of the 
varied utterances and other effects produced 
by the sensational religion now so much in 
repute, we are sometimes ready to fear that 
all the distinctive characteristics of original 
Quakerism will be lost, and that He who 
raised up the Society in the beginning, who 
“fenced it and gathered out the stones there- 
of, and planted it with the choicest vine,” will 
entirely “take away the hedge thereof, and 
it shall be eaten up, and break down the wall 
thereof, and it shall be trodden down.” But 
we know that these feelings of doubt and de- 
spondency ought not to be indulged, and that 
all who are waiting for the consolation of 
Israel, when thus tried, should pray for an in- 
crease of that living faith which, in former 
days of gloom and conflict, “subdued king- 
doms, wrought righteousness, obtained pro- 
mises, stopped the mouths of lions,” and made 
those who possessed it wax valiant in fight, 
so as to turn to flight the armies of aliens. 

Those who are grieved, and mourn over 
the condition of the Society, are not merely 
clinging to dead forms, with too much preju- 
' dice to recognize the original life in the new 
development, as they are not unfrequently 
charged. The departures in doctrine are too 
palpable to be denied, the disregard of the 
testimonies growing out of sound doctrine are 
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evident to the most superficial observer, “ Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of this- 
tles ? Hven so every good tree bringeth forth 
good fruit; but a corrupt tree bringeth forth 
evil fruit.” 

We have no relish for a conservatism so in- 
tolerant that it will not bear new modes of 
thought, or listen to new forms of expression, 
even though they affect not any essential 
point of christian faith ; or which sums up the 
evidences of vital religion in a determination 
to consider whatever varies from accustomed 
traditions or practices, as necessarily heretical 
and mischievous. We know that religion is 
not designed to erect a barrier against im- 
provement, and that while it enjoins a right- 
eous jealousy of every thing, however com- 
mended by intellectual culture, or upheld by 
popular excitement, that impugns the prin- 
ciples of the gospel or thwarts their applica- 
tion, it allows a liberty that is consistent with 
the Spirit of its Author, and welcomes every 
gleam of light which science or: philosophy 
can shed on the problem of human life. We 
fully admit that as there are diversities of 
gifts, so there is difference of administration, 
by the same Spirit; and to a certain extent 
there may be development of individual op- 
inion, without interference with the enjoy- 
ment of spiritual fellowship ; and we are bound 
to subordinate these minor differences, so that 
they may not interfere with love and har- 
mony. But where there exists among the 
members of a religious Society contrariety of 
opinion on points of vital importance, or which 
a part of them consider of vital importance, 
though others may deem them of little or no 
consequence, there will inevitably be expres- 
sion of sentiments mutually subversive, and, 
if both parties are sincere, unless one or the 
other is disobedient to conscience and unfaith- 
ful to duty, there must be internal strife, and 
whatever form of visible union may be kept 
up, there cannot be that unity which is the 
product of oneness in faith, and in inward, 
spiritual grace. 

Many of the promulgators of the new belief 
and practices in the Society have seen this, 
and to avoid controversy respecting their de- 
partures, the popular notion of comprehensive- 
ness in the church is not unfrequently recom- 
mended as applicable to the Society of Friends. 
It is said that the judgment seat is not to be 
occupied by man, when the truth and value 
of religious opinions are brought into dispute, 
but that an enlarged charity will keep the 
scales in which they are weighed equally bal- 
anced. That the integrity of a visible church 
consists not in unity of doctrine and general 
acceptance of its legitimate fruit, but in a 
common assent to association and co-opera- 
tion, with the cultivation of that love and 
charity which will keep it as free as may be 
from mutual jealousy and distrust. Some 
carry this idea so far that in their opposition 
to what they consider the bondage of creeds, 
they seem to be indifferent to all set forms of 
belief, and while professing to value the pri- 
mary truths recorded in Holy Scripture, claim 
that orthodoxy should give no weight in the 
estimate of christian character; so that none 
may be condemned if they only present the 
claims of an irreproachable moral life, and an 
all-embracing charity. 

Corresponding with these views, there is 
diversity of belief and practice among those 


recognized as consistent members, which can 
hardly be found in any other religious body. 


Fully to realize this, and the effect it mus 
have on the settlement and edification of its 
own members, and its influence on the visiblu 
church at large, we must bear in mind the 
purpose for which the Society has ever de; 
clared its belief Friends were called out 0 
other religious denominations by the Head o: 
the Church. Among other things they wero 
commissioned to bear testimony to the spirit: 
uality of the gospel, and the distinctive feature 
of the new covenant, the Light of Christ with: 
in, or law of the Spirit of Life manifested i 
the heart, obedience to which, in all its re 
quirings, is indispensable to salvation ; to th 
Headship of Christ in the Church, and tho 
necessity of his immediate perceptible guid 
ance and qualification for every religious ae 
or service; to the divine anointing and specia 
gift for the ministry derived from Christ him 
self, and exercised under his putting forth 
against all rites or ceremonies imposed by tht 
will of man, or devised as a substitute for un 
reserved obedience to the law of God revealed 
to the seeking soul. They were to be sepa- 
rated from the world by relinquishment of it 
impure, untruthful language, its vain habits 
and manners, its greed for wealth, its pride, 
its luxury, and its friendships. Their religion 
therefore made them a peculiar people, wit- 
nessing to ether religious professors the sim. 
plicity and purity of christianity, exhorting 
and inviting them to leave the doctrines and 
commandments of men, and come have fellow- 
ship with them, and they would do them 
good. As they walked by the same rule and 
minded the same thing, the Lord blessed theiz 
honest labors and the precious cause he bound 
them to support. Notwithstanding persecu- 
tion and scorn from without, and lukewarm- 
ness and unfaithfulness often found within. 
truths they upheld, once denied and despised, 
found their way among other professors, and 
the testimonies connected with them were 
more or less openly acknowledged by large 
numbers attached to different denominations. 
How is it in the Society now? We cannot 
undertake, on the present occasion, to specify 
the many departures from these principles 
which generally prevail: nor is it necessary ; 
they may be seen by all who choose to see; 
they speak loudly to all who will hear. There 
are those high ia authority who tell us that 
though the founders of the Society were good 
and devoted men, they were not competent 
interpreters of scripture; that hence they 
drew wrong conclusions from many texts, and 
were mistaken in their definition of Quaker- 
ism. There are those who say that the gospel 
consists exclusively in what is recorded in the 
New Testament, and that this is “ the power 
of God unto salvation” as applied under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit. Hence the means 
provided, and the promises contained in it, 
are said to be restricted to those who possess 
a knowledge of the Scriptures. Some say 
that the Scriptures are the principal means 
of man’s illumination and conversion, and, in 
fact, are the primary rale of faith and man- 
ners. Some hold up that faith is a natural 
faculty of the human mind, by which man of 
himself may lay hold of the means provided 
in the gospel for his salvation, and making 
confession by word of mouth of his belief, 
satisfy himself that he is saved. As a logical 
seqaence it is inculcated by some thateas the 
scriptures are the only source of a knowledge 
of the truth taught by Christ and his apostles, 
they are also the source whence ministers are 
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erive the matter for their public commu- 
yutions: that heretofore Friends have held 
sctive views relative to the possession and 
rcise of spiritual gifts, making too high 
)ms for the doctrine of immediate inspira- 
41. Hence many consider it a marked evi- 
“ice of the progress made, that in nearly all 
its of the Society it is practically assserted, 
it, under the authority conferred by the in- 
y ction to Peter, “eed my sheep,” “ Feed my 
jabs,” and the command to the eleven, “Go 
, into all the world, and preach the gospel 
, very creature,” every member who so in- 
‘aes may undertake to “teach the gospel” 
others. To sum up, without entcring into 
Wither particulars, after Barclay’s Apology 
fs been accepted and sanctioned by the So- 
ity as a clear and full exposition of its faith, 
nearly two centuries, and as such, the So- 


‘ty everywhere has recommended it to, and 
‘sulated it among other professors, in order 
nform them of the true belief of Friends, 
(1 to show the scriptural ground on which 
yut belief rests, London Yearly Meeting, at 
_ last session, refused to sanction its further 
- blication as setting forth the faith it holds. 
Most of the views alluded to as recently in- 
“cated in the Society, are similar to those 
1d by many of the religious denominations, 
,en Friends first came forth. Friends then 
lared that they, and the religion to which 
sy belong, were outward and unscriptural ; 
Jat they stopped short of the requirements 
‘ithe gospel, which is not the mere record of 
12 blessed truths in the New Testament, but 
jhe power of God unto salvation” itself, and 
at not insisting on “the washing of re- 
eration” by the baptism of the “ Holy 
nost and fire,” they left the man of sin in 
issession of his goods in the heart. 
‘Can their dissemination and adoption have 
ly other effect than to lead our own mem- 
js back to many of the same things Friends 
yore raised up to witness against, to the outer 
jart of the temple, whence they were com- 
anded to depart? Look at the effects al- 
jady developed. In many places our meet- 
g-houses are thrown open for ministers of 
Jher religious societies to promulgate the 
sinions they hold. Silent meetings are de- 
red to be unsuited for mixed assemblies, 
,d reading the Scriptures is introduced into 
eetings for worship, and music into “ Sab- 
‘th schools.” Missionaries are sent out under 
«e authority of associations of our members, 
»d who stand in distant lands as represen- 
‘tives of Friends, some of whom have no 
wuple against participating with others in 
*ead and wine as the Lord’s Supper, or in 
‘ving out hymns to be sung by a mixed as- 
imbly. Some resort to the rite of water 
aptism, and are held up as examples of chris- 
an attainment, while others approve the use 
* other outward elements, as giving spiritual 
enefit. Members occupy the position of min- 
‘ters and travel abroad, accredited by meet- 
'gs, who give no evidence of being Friends 
y their language, dress or manners, and who 
seasionally join with ministers of other de- 
ominations in religious exercises. In Eng- 
ond the testimony against tithes,—for which 
ne early Friends suffered so much: some of 
jem even unto death—is very much given 
. With the language and manners of the 
orld, its changeable fashions and dissipating 
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assimilation with other professors has left but 
few distinctive characteristics of Friends. 

We are not impugning the sincerity or the 
desire to do good, of those within the Society 
who are teaching and acting as we have in- 
dicated. They may be teaching, so far as 
they know, and acting in accordance with 
the religious understanding to which they 
have attained, and to their own master they 
must stand or fall. But there are many of 
their fellow members, who, esteeming the 
doctrines and testimonies of the gospel, as set 
forth by the founders of the Society, to be 
unchangeable and beyond all price; believe 
that those who have introduced, and those 
who sanction these changes, are not Friends 
in the long-known sense of that appellation; 
that they and their influence are subverting 
the faith of Friends and the cause Friends are 
bound to support; they therefore cannot ac- 
knowledge their labors nor give them while 
thus doing, the right hand of fellowship. 

The reiterated assertion that those mem- 
bers who speak disparagingly of the “ peculi- 
arities” of Friends, have got deeper than that 
state which requires their observance, and are 
too busy spreading the gospel net to pay at- 
tention to such small matters; the glowing 
accounts given of the extraordinary evidence 
of “the demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power,” attending the preaching of that class 
of ministers suggestively described by one of 
their admirers, in a laudatory published letter, 
as “emancipated from the dominion of red 
tape;” the narratives of thelarge numbers who, 
under the contagious excitement produced in 
protracted meetings, and the urgent solicita- 
tion of speakers, make public confession of 
“having found Jesus,” and who are then con- 
sidered “ converted,” all force the considera- 
tion on those who love and adhere to old- 
fashioned Quakerism, and are longing for its 
spread, of what is the prevailing type of the re- 
vival said to be going on in the Society ? They 
are fully aware that love of the world, and 
unwillingness to wear the yoke of Christ, have 
for years produced coldness, indifference and 
deadness, among very many of its members; 
and they are waiting and hoping to see the 
same blessed all-powerful means—attention 
and obedience to the Light of Christ in the 
soul—which convinced the early Friends, and 
gathered them into a society, bringing forth 
the same blessed fruits. They look to see 
whether the promulgators of, and the converts 
to, this modernized quakerism, are led in the 
game way as were those who heretofore have 
been brought under “convincement” and 
“conversion.” Do the converts now, as form- 
erly, under the godly sorrow accompanying 
repentance and condemnation for past sins, 
put their mouths in the dust, if so be there 
may be hope? Do they sit alone and keep 
silence because they are learning to bear the 
yoke upon them? 1s there manifested a hum- 
ble, self-renouncing, teachable frame, an opera- 
tive faith in Christ, not only as He wrought 
for man’s redemption, when in the flesh, but 
as He appears the second time to the soul, to 
purge it from the power of sin, and perfect 
the work of salvation? and are they thus 
made willing to become fools for his sake, and 
to show to all around them by their garb, 
their language, their renunciation of the world, 
that they are true Friends, not ashamed of 


musements are largely introduced among 
ar members, even among those who occupy 
»onspicuous stations ; and in many places, the 
as 


their religion and its requisitions? They 
think answers are given in the increase of de- 
partures from the primitive faith and practice 


of which we have spoken ; and the rapid ap- 
proach to the standard of other professors 
saddens their hearts with fear that the So- 
ciety may be swept altogether from its moor- 
ings. 

We need not shut our eyes, then, to tho ' 
contrariety in belief and its results, existing 
in the Society; the consequent lack of unity 
and harmony among the members, and the 
failure, more or less apparent or felt, in the 
objects for which they were originally and 
ought still to be associated together as a body 
of christian believers—building each other up 
on the most holy faith, and advancing the 
spiritual government of the crucified Re- 
deemer, by lives consistent with the straight 
and narrow way He opened and trod for his 
disciples. It is vain to suppose that these 
deplorable evils can be eradicated or smoothed 
over by the Society sanctioning the system of 
comprehensiveness advocated by some. How- 
ever such a compact may suit a national or 
“broad church,” which embraces every shade 
of belief, from “high church ritualism” to 
bald unitarianism, or however successfully it 
may exist in civil or political communities, 
where the heterogeneous elements are kept 
together, and in their respective places, by 
force of law, it is opposed to and would be 
subversive of the constitutional principles of 
the Society of Friends, and would hardly be 
broached except in times of defection, and by 
those who are willing to say “ We will eat 
our own bread and wear our own apparel, 
only let us be called by thy name, to take 
away our reproach.” 

Truth is not a mere matter of opinion, nor 
are the doctrines of the gospel uncertain or 
undefined. To prevent the Society from en- 
tirely deserting the advanced position assign- 
ed it by the Head of the Church, there must 
be a limit to its members’ right to promulgate 
whatever opinions they may choose, and to 
make whatever changes in practice may suit 
their modified quakerism. Unless this is in- 
sisted on, diversity of religious opinion and 
disunity in feeling will go on increasing; for 
we believe there still are, and will continue 
to be, very many who will not allow these 
novelties in the Society to supplant their be- 
liefin and love for its ancient faith and usages. 
These cannot but continue their testimony 
against the religion of sentiment and excite- 
ment which, in their view, is undermining 
that, which ought to be maintained by the 
Society, and experienced by its members in- 
dividually. They cannot harmonize with 
others, however bold or popular, who seem 
bent on reasoning away any requisitions of 
duty in what they deem “small things;” on 
discarding the bolief that obedience in these 
is essential to greater attainments, and on 
leading our members to suppose they are true 
believers in Christ, justified by his blood, and 
saved by his imputed righteousness, because 
they confess acceptance of the truths recorded 
in the Holy Scriptures, though they may give 
no evidence of having been washed, sanctified 
and justified in the name (or power) of the 
Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God. 
This testimony must be maintained, not by 
public affidavits, but by patient continuance 
in well-doing, by prayer and supplication to 
Him who watcheth over his church by night 
and by day, and by advocating truth, and 
pointing out error in the meekness of wisdom. 
Notwithstanding the changed and degenerate 
condition of the Society, we believe the Lord 
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is waiting to do it good: that He remembers 
the kindness of her youth, the love of ber 
espousals, when she went after him in the 
wilderness, in a land that was not sown: 
when she was holiness unto the Lord, and the 
first fruits of his increase, and that He will, 
in his own time, “Turn to the people a pure 
language, that they may call upon the name 
of the Lord, to serve him with one consent.” 
May He hasten the day! 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—Bismarck refuses to accept article 3d of 
the customs treaty with France, and Thiers has aban- 
doned the article and telegraphed fresh proposals. 

General Manteuffel has replied to the note of Thiers 
complaining of the delay in the evacuation of the de- 
partment of the Oise by the German troops. The gen- 
eral says, the halt was caused by a misconception of 
orders, and the evacuation will proceed forthwith. 

A dispatch to the Times says, that France declines to 
give the other Powers the same favorable customs 
clauses that are accorded to Germany under the re- 
cently negotiated treaty. 

The supporters of the Empire are becoming bolder 
in their intrigues, and are agitating openly for the resto- 
ration of the Bonapartes. 

The loan of the city of Paris has been taken. The 
subscriptions were more than thirteen times the re- 
quired amount. 

Several conflicts have taken place between French 
citizens and the German garrison of Dijon. The town 
is intensely excited over these occurrences. 

Drouyn de L’Huys has been appointed Ambassador 
of France at Vienna. 

Henri Rochefort is pressing his appeal for a commu- 
tation of the sentence pronounced against him by the 
military court. His friends are also actively interfer- 
ing by endeavors to influence the president in Roche- 
fort’s favor. Victor Hugo, among others, has written 
a letter to Thiers, strongly interceding for executive 
clemency. 

The British revenue returns for the year closing 9th 
mo. 30th last, show a decrease as compared with the 
previous year, of over £500,000. 

A terrific gale on the coast of England has caused 
much loss of life and property. 

Prime Minister Gladstone, in a recent speech at Ab- 
erdeen, declared that he still looked forward and up- 
ward, and spurned all base motives. The government 
found the Irish question difficult, but hoped to solve it. 

The Home Secretary, in a speech to his constituents 
on the 27th ult., advocated the most cordial friendly 
relations with the United States, and said there was 
now a fair prospect of the settlement of all questions in 
dispute between the two countries. The iron miners 
in Staffordshire have been conceded by their employers 
an adyance of ten per cent. in wages, and are to be given 
a further increase as iron rises proportionately by the 
shipping ton. 

A colliery explosion, attended with loss of life, has 
occurred at Danbury, in Yorkshire. 

The Russian squadron escorting the Grand Duke 
Alexis, has sailed from Falmouth for New York. 

The Court of Arbitration of the Alabama claims, 
members of which have been appointed by the goyern- 
ments of the United States, Great Britain, Italy and 
Switzerland, will not meet at Geneva for at least two 
months, for the reason that the fifth arbitrator, who is 
to be named by the Emperor of Brazil, has not yet been 
selected. 

The kingdom of Bavaria is about to recall its ambas- 
sadors to foreign States, and will in future be repre- 
sented only as a portion of the German Empire. 

A Protestant league isin course of formation through- 
out Germany, the object of which is the expulsion of 
the Jesuits from the country. 

A rumor is current that the Emperor Francis Joseph 
is seriously disposed to abdicate. The cause assigned 
is despondency at his conscious unfitness for the con- 
stitutional crisis which threatens a dissolution of the 
Austrian Empire. 

The Peace League Congress has had a tumultuous 
session at Lausanne. Many of the speakers defended 
the acts of the Paris Commune. 

A terrible explosion of fire damp occurred on the 
28th, in one of the mines in the canton of Grisons, in 
Switzerland, by which thirty persons were killed. 

The Brazilian Chamber of Deputies finally adopted 
the bill for the emancipation of slaves. The details of 
the measure are not stated, but it is probably an act of 
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prospective and gradual emancipation. The Emperor|$1.65 a $1.70; white, $1.75. Rye, 95 cts. Yellow oot 


is known to be in fayor of the project. 

A coolie vessel from India for Martinique has been 
lost on the coast of that island, with all on board. Two 
hundred bodies have been washed ashore. 

Dispatches from Constantinople state that the cholera 
prevails in that city to a considerable extent. On the 
30th ult. there were 70 deaths from the disease. The 
weather has been very warm, and the supply of water 
is failing. 

Mundella, a member of Parliament, has endeavored 
to settle the difficulties between the masters and work- 
men in Neweastle, by arbitration, but all attempts of 
the kind have thus far been without success. The 
strikers held a mass meeting on the 2nd inst., and 
passed a resolution to insist on their demands and per- 
severe in the strike until its objects were accomplished. 
The spinners of Balton and Dundee have struck work, 
also the carpenters and other tradesmen of Sheffield. 

Liverpool, 10th mo. 2d.—Middling uplands cotton, 
9} a 98d.; Orleans, 9$a9fd. Breadstufls active. Cali- 
fornia wheat, 13s. ; red western spring wheat, 11s, a 11s. 
8d. ; winter, 11s. 9d. per 100 Ibs. 

London.—Consols, 92g. U.S. 5 per cents, 90. 

The upper house of the Swedish Parliament has ap- 
proved the clause of the bill for the reorganization of 
the army, which makes military service compulsory on 
all men in Sweden. ’ 

The recent gales which proved so disastrous to ship- 
ping on the English and Ivish coasts, extended to the 
continent with some damage to crops, vineyards, &c. 
Telegraph lines also were prostrated in many places. 

Unrrep Srates.—Miscellaneous—The U. 8. customs 
receipts for the week ending on the 26th ult., were 
$5,058,668. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company have con- 
tracted for the construction of the road from Red river 
to the Missouri river, 200 miles, to be completed by 
7th mo. Ist, 1872. This, with other contracts already 
made, will put the territories of Dakota and Montana, 
as well as the District of Manitoba and the Valley of 
the Saskatchewan in direct communication with the 
railroads of the United States and Canada, and make a 
total of about 850 miles of railway under the manage- 
ment of the Northern Pacifie Company in Minnesota. 

According to the late census the number of blind 
persons in the United States is 20,320 viz., 11,343 males, 
and 8,977 females; the number of deaf and dumb is 
16,205 viz., 8,916 males, and 7,829 females; of insane, 
36,780, of whom 17,936 are males, and 18,844 females. 
The number of idiotic persons was found to be 24,527, 
of whom 14,485 were males, and 10,042 females. 

The presence of Brigham Young as the defendant in 
a suit brought by the United States authorities, and the 
preparations made to hold him as a prisoner at the 
military head-quarters if necessary, have, as might be 
expected, produced great excitement in Salt Lake City, 
and to guard against any Morman outbreak, more 
troops have been sent to Fort Douglas, near that city. 
Brigham Young had not been arrested up to the 2nd 
inst. The Morman conference was to meet on the 6th 
inst., and the indictments would probably be held until 
after that time. 

The public debt of the United States on the first inst., 
after deducting cash in the Treasury, amounted to $2,- 
260,663,940, which is $13,458,620 less than on the first 
of the Ninth month. 

Interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 269, 
including 86 children under two years of age. The 
mean temperature of the Ninth month, according to the 
Pennsylvania Hospital record, was 63.80 deg. The 
highest during the month was 82.50, and the lowest 43 
deg. The amount of rain 1.77 inch. In the Ninth 
month 1870, the highest temperature was 86 deg., the 
lowest 54.50 deg., and the average 70.50 deg., or 6.70 
deg. higher than that of the last month. The average 
of the mean temperature of the Ninth month for the 
past eighty-two years, is stated to have been 66.23 deg., 
the highest during that entire period was in 1865, 
72.68 deg., and the lowest in 1840, 60 deg. The amount 
of rain during the first nine months of 1871, has been 
35.87 inches; in 1870 the rain fall of the same period 
was 36.19 inches. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 2nd inst. New York.— American gold, 114}. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1184; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 114%; ditto, 
10-40, 5 per cents» 111}. Superfine flour, $6.55 a $7.10; 
finer brands, $7.15 a $10.35. No. 2 Chicago spring 
wheat, 41.60 a $1.62; red western, $1.67; amber do., 
$1.73 a $1.75; white Genessee, $1.80 a $1.82. Western 
barley, 90 cts. Oats, 51 a 55 cts. Western mixed corn, 


76 a 77 cts.; yellow, 79 cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine 
flour, $5.25 a $5.75; finer brands, $6 a $9. Pennsy]- 
yania and western red wheat, $1.60 a $1.62; amber, 


85 cts. Oats, 49 a 51 cts. Barley, 92 a 95 cts. Cotto 
193 a 204 cts. for uplands and New Orleans. Clover} 
seed, 10 a 10} cts. Timothy, $3 a $3.50 per bushe 
The receipts of beef cattle were large, exceeding 4,00 
head, the market dull. A few choice sold at 7} cts. 
extra 6} a 7} cts.; fair to good, 45 a 6 cts., and com 
mon 8 a 4 cts. per Ib. gross. Sheep sold at 5 a 6 ct 
per lb. gross. Receipts 18,000 head. Corn fed hog 
sold at 64 a 73 cts. Receipts 4,312 head. St. Louis. 
Winter family flour, $7.25 a $7.50. No. I red wheat 
$1.60 a $1.65; No. 2, $1,50 a $1.54; spring wheat, $1.4( 
a $1.42. No. 2 mixed corn, 46 a 47 cts. No. 2 oats, 3! 
a 35 cts. Lard,9} cts. CineinnetiiFamily flour, $7 | 
$7.75. Wheat, $1.52. Corn, 54 cts. Oats, 33 a 40 et 
Rye, 78 a 80 cts. Lard, 94 cts. Lowisville.—Wheat 
$1.35 a $1.45. Corn, 50255 cts. Oats, 37 a 38 cts 
Rye, 75 cts. Chicago.—No. 2 spring wheat, $1,233) 
No. 2 mixed corn, 474 cts. No. 2 oats, 29% cts. Rye 
66 cts. No. 2 barley, 593 cts. Lard, 93 cts. Milwaukie 
—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.26. No. 2 oats, 30 cts. No 
2 mixed corn, 48 cts. Detroit—Amber Michigan wheat 
me a $1.51; No. 1 white, $1.56 a $1.57 ; extra, $1.5! 
a $1.60. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Geo. Sharpless, Pa., #2, vol. 45; fron 
Francis Taber, Vt., $2, vol. 45, and for Mary H. Varney 
$2, vol. 45; from Elijah Kester, Md., $2, vol. 45; fro 
William B. Oliver, Agent, Mass., $2, vol. 45, and fo 
Pelatiah Purinton, $2.50, vol. 44; from Charles Elli 
City, $2, vol. 45, and for Benjamin Evans, Pa., $2, vo 
45; from Abraham Gibbons, Pa., $2, vol. 45; fror 
Ellis Smedley, Pa., per J. S., $2, vol. 45; from Larki 
Pennell, City, $2, vol. 45; from Isaae Hayes, Pa., $: 
vol. 45; from Horatio G. Cooper, Pa., per Thoma! 
Conard, Agent, $2, vol. 45; from Evan Smith, Io., $ 
vol. 45; from Mary A. Chambers, Pa., $2, vol. 45 
from Thomas Penrose, Io , $2, vol. 45; from Willia 
Walter, Pa., $2, vol. 45; from Job Ballinger and Cha: 
A. Clement, N. J., $2 each, vol. 45; from Joseph Hal 
Agent, Io., for Thomas Heald, John Thomas, Isaa 
Walker, Israel Heald, Sarah Sharpless, Sarah An 
Atkinson, Aaron Roberts, Abraham Cowgill, Charle 
Leech, Nathan Satterthwaite and Joseph Armstron: 
$2 each, vol. 45, and for Joseph W. Satterthwaite, 3: 
to No. 27, vol. 46; from George M. Eddy, Mass., $: 
vol. 45; from Elizabeth Bedell, Io., per J. 8. E., $: 
vol. 45; from Lewis Forsythe, Pa., per C. J. A., $: 
vol. 45; from Thomas Sexton, N. J., $2, vol. 45; fro 
Asa Garretson, Agent, O., for Asenath Crew, Elish 
Doudna, and Jehu Bailey, $2 each, vol. 45; fro 
Micajah M. Morlan, Agent, O., for Mordecai Morla 
and Abigail Ware, $2 each, vol. 45 ; from Caleb Bracker 
O., $4, to No. 20, vol. 46. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will nc 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A TrAcuer is wanted for the Girls’ Writing Schoo 
one qualified to give instruction in Grammar and som 
other branches; to’enter on her duties at the openin 
of next session, on the 30th of Tenth month. 

Apply to Susan E. Comfort, Knox St., Germantow 

Elizabeth R. Evans, 322 Union St., Phila 
Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine St., a | 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


Our schools in North Carolina and Virginia re-ope 
11th mo. Ist. We need a few teachers, and are desirot 
to engage for this service rightly concerned Friend! 
Terms of salary $15 to $20 per month. 

For further particulars please apply at this offic: 
116 North Fourth St., Philadelphia. 

Ninth mo. 1871. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session of 1871-72 commences on Secon« 
day, the 30th of Tenth month next. Friends who ij 
tend to enter their children for the coming term, a) 
requested to make early application to AARON SHAR 
LEss, Superintendent, (address Street Road P. O., Che 
ter Co. Pa.) or to CHaruEs J. ALLEN, Treasure 
No. 304 Arch St., Philada. : 


Diep, on 29th of Fifth month, 1871, at the residenc 
of Pearson Embree, West Chester, Pa., CARPENTH 
WAtrer, in the 30th year of his age. wh 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. - 
No. 422 Walnut Street. ; 
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